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Austria 
Parliament Passes New Labor Laws. 
The Austrian Parliament in mid-1971 


enacted several laws which significantly 
improved workers' benefits. The law 
enactments were part of a continuing 
effort by the Socialist Party (Sozial- 
istische Partei Oesterreich--SPOe) 1/ 
to broaden labor and social legislation. 
The new laws or amendments of earlier 
laws (1) increased children allowances, 
(2) raised the legal minimum rate for 
overtime compensation, (3) exempted 
overtime earnings from income taxation, 
(4) improved separation pay rights for 
white-collar workers, (5) improved vaca- 
tion rights forblue-collar workers, (6) 
expanded employers' obligations under 
the Works Council Law, and (7) expanded 
benefits for pension recipients. 

An amendment to the Children Allow- 
ances Law of 1949, approved on June 14, 
1971, increased children allowances by 
20 Austrian Shillings (US$0.80) per 
child per month. 2/ Effective July l, 





1971, the monthly allowance became 
AS240 (US$9.60) for one child, AS540 
(US$21.60) for two children, AS975 
(US$39) for three children, AS1,305 


(US$52.20) for four children, and AS360 
(US$14.40) for each additional child. 
Children allowances, originally paid 
monthly, now are paid 14 times a year. 
They are drawn from the family burden 
equalization fund, which is financed by 
employer contributions of 6 percent of 
their gross payrolls. The same fund is 
used to finance free transportation to 
and from schools of primary, secondary, 
and university students. 


On June 16, Parliament passed a bill 
providing for payment of overtime at 
time and a half instead of the previous 
time and a quarter rate. The bill was 
passed with the support of the SPOe and 
the Freedom Party (Freiheitliche Partei 
Oesterreich--FPOe)--over the opposition 
of the People's Party (Oesterreiche 
Volkspartei--OeVP), which claimed that 
the new overtime regulations would in- 
crease the cost of living. The SPOe had 
been seeking the 50-percent increase 
for many years. 

Following a change in the income tax 
law approved by Parliament on June 17, 
all overtime earnings now are tax-free. 
Previously, exemption from taxes on 
overtime pay was limited topay for time 
worked over the legal 43 hour workweek. 
This stipulation proved disadvantageous 
to those whose normal workweek was 
shorter than 43 hours. Also, under the 
previous legislation, if more than time 
and a quarter was paid for the first 4 














hours of overtime, the amount paid in 
excess of time and a quarter was not 
tax-exempt. 

On June 30, the SPOe and _ the OeVP 


voted together to achieve passage of a 
law which requires separation pay for 
retiring white-collar workers incertain 
cases, even though termination is volun- 
tary. In the past, separation pay was 
required by law only when termination 
was involuntary. Women who retire at 
age 60 and men at age 65 are now en- 
titled to separation pay as_ follows: 
4 months' salary after 10 years of un- 


interrupted service, 6 months' salary 
after 25 years. Women who have been 
employed a minimum of 5 years and who 


l 
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resign after bearing a child are en- 
titled to half the amount of separation 
pay granted at retirement age. 
Parliament amended the law on annual 
leave for blue-collar workers. The 
1971 amendment’ aligned blue-collar 
workers' vacation rights with provisions 
already in force for white-collar work- 


ers. Effective January 1, 1973, blue- 
collar workers will be entitled to 18 
workdays of annual leave during the 


first 10 years of service, 24 workdays 
after 10 years, and 30 workdays after 
25 years. Under the old law, which will 
remain in effect through 1972, blue- 
collar workers are entitled to 18 work- 
days of annual leave during the first 
15 years of service, 24 workdays after 
15 years, and 30 workdays after 25 
years. The amendment’ will benefit 
chiefly those in their llth to 15th 
year of service. However, it is of 
broader significance in providing for 
the unorganized worker a legal counter- 
part to the vacation rights established 
in collective agreements. 

An amendment to the Works Council Law 
of 1947, passed by Parliament July 13, 
increased the employer's obligation to 
inform shop stewards of economic con- 
ditions in the enterprise, and required 
him to grant paid leave toshop stewards 
who attend training courses. The final 
version of the bill was accepted unani- 
mously after several revisions and de- 
letions. Among the matters deleted be- 
cause they were considered “legally un- 
ripe" by the Labor Law Codification 
Committee were economic commissions, 3/ 
the participation of Chamber of Con- 
merce representatives in disputes, cen- 
tral work councils, andcertain termina- 
tion rights. Socialist Party members 
expect that another works council bill 
including these deleted points will be 
submitted in 1972. 

On July 15, atits last meeting before 
the summer recess, Parliament amended 
the General Social Insurance Law of 
1955. Effective January 1, 1972, pen- 


sion benefits will improve. At present, 


every pensioner who has 540 months of 
covered employment canearn up to AS2,500 
(US$100) monthly without a reduction in 
his pension. If his income is higher, 
the pension is_ reduced by the amount 
earned in excess of AS2,500. Beginning 
in 1972, a pensioner who has 540 months 
or more credited to his pension will be 
permitted to earn an unlimited amount 
of money without reduction of pension. 
In addition, the amendment authorizes 
service credit not only for months of 
covered employment but also for periods 
of study, military service, and unem- 
ployment.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 








became the ruling party 
as a result of the October 10, 1971, 
elections. The elections marked the 
first time in the history of the Repub- 
lic of Austria that any party won an 
absolute majority. 

2/ 1 Austrian’ shilling 
approximately US$0.04. 

3/ Groups to which works councils can 
appeal when management takes measures 
which councils feel are contrary to the 
general economic interest. 


1/ The SPOe 


(AS) equals 


U.S.S.R. 


a Decision _ on So- 
cialist Competition. On September 5, 
1971, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union pub- 
lished its decision, "On the Further Im- 
provement of the Organization of So- 
cialist Competition." 1/ The Committee 
declared that achievement of this goal 
is most important for implementing the 
country's economic and sociopolitical 
development. This program was approved 
earlier in 1971 by the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party. 2/ 

Under socialist competition, workers 
or groups of workers compete to increase 
the volume, improve the quality, and 
lower the costs of production. At 
present, about 74 million of the coun- 


The Party Issues 
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try's 93 million wage and salary earners 
participate. Such competition is en- 
couraged by material rewards and moral 
awards such ashonorary titles and news- 
paper publicity. 

Competition has been part of the Soviet 
economic system from its early years. 
On September 8, 1971, PravdacitedV. I. 
Lenin (1870-1924), whom it called the 
leader of the 1917 socialist revolution, 
as declaring the promotion of socialist 
competition to be a main task of the 
Communist Party and of the Soviet re- 
gime. The party now describes so- 
cialist competition as a mass patriotic 
movement, guided by the "Leninist prin- 
ciples of its organization--publicity, 
comparability of results, and the possi- 
bility of duplicating the experience." 
Pravda calls socialist competition a 
tested means of educating workers in 
the Communist way, that is, of "forming 
such traits of the Soviet man as high 
awareness, deep understanding of the 
problems involved in the building of a 
Communist society, and a_ sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for bringing com- 
munism into being." 3/ 

In its September 1971 
Central Committee 
party, city 


decision, the 
increased demands on 
council, trade union, and 
Komsomol (Communist youth) organiza- 
tions, as well as on management. To 
bring about an upsurge of initiative and 
creative activity by rank-and-file 
workers in socialist competition, from 
the operation of which “elements of 
formalism and bureaucratic distortion" 
must be eliminated. Certain  short- 
comings need to be remedied: Many party 
and trade union bodies have not paid 
sufficient attention tosocialist compe- 
tition in light of technological prog- 
ress; "a number" of enterprises in in- 
dustry, construction, and transporta- 
tion have given only "weak" encourage- 
ment to competition to discover and use 
hidden reserves; and "serious’ short- 
comings" have occurred in the payment 
of incentive rewards and inthe dissemi- 
nation of new experience gained in com- 


petition. 

The new party decision presented an 
8-point program to improve socialist 
competition: 


(1) The working people of the U.S.S.R. 
must be mobilized to increase produc- 
tion, improve the quality of products, 
and lower costs. In industry, new 
technology andmore efficient methods of 
production must be introduced faster. 
In agriculture, steps must be taken to 
improve the soil scientifically, and to 
make better use of farm manpower and 
equipment. Consumer services must be 
concentrated administratively in a sep- 
arate economic sector and increased in 
volume and quality. 

(2) The workers themselves 
velop socialist competition 
cratic basis according to 
principles. Workers must be encouraged 
by material, and especially moral, in- 
centives. They must be instilled "with 
the spirit of the communist attitude 
toward work and public property." (The 
communist attitude is exemplified by 
the worker who strives’ to overfulfill 
his production quota, respects factory 
property, and observes labor disci- 
pline.) Every worker must be taught 
to love his collective (group of work- 
ers), to help his fellow workers, and 
to have a feeling of professional pride 
and a responsibility for the good name 
of his factory trademark. 

(3) Communist Party bodies at all 
geographical levels, the councils of 
ministers of the 15 republics of the 
U.S.S.R., theministries and departments, 
the trade union bodies, and the central 
committee of Komsomol are instructed to 
eliminate shortcomings insocialist com- 
petition and to promote the various 
existing forms of competition. In- 
dividuals and groups of workers are to 
be instructed specifically to better 
formulate and adopt production pledges 
in line with the overall economic plans 
for the enterprises and industries con- 
cerned. Heads of 


must de- 
on a demo- 
Leninist 


enterprises and 
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ministries are expressly forbidden to 
conceal reserves and the possibilities 
of production so as not to interfere 


with overall economic 
proper distribution 
equipment. 

(4) Managers, engineers, technicians, 
and agricultural experts must assume 
greater responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of socialist competition. They 
must encourage workers to increase their 
skills and to make efficiency sugges- 
tions and technical improvements (inven- 
tions). (About 80 percent of the 4 
million suggestions made yearly have 
been put into practice. 4/) 

(5) Party organizations must be in 
the forefront to check on the operation 
of socialist competition by management 
(to prevent the unjustified payment of 
bonuses); they must strengthen the role 
of trade unions in the organization, 
expansion, and direction of socialist 
competition. Komsomol must help the 
trade unions draw young people into 
competition. 

(6) Top Government and trade union 
bodies are to improve methods for dis- 
seminating the experience gained in so- 
cialist competition and to develop a 
sound theoretical foundation for the 
further development of socialist compe- 
tition and a communist attitude toward 
work. 

(7) The editors of newspapers and 
magazines and managers of motion picture 
houses and radio and television sta- 
tions are instructed to publicize all 
aspects of socialist competition and the 
movement for instilling a communist 
attitude toward work. 

(8) The committee in charge of the 
permanent Exhibition of Achievements of 
the National Economy in Moscow is in- 
structed to prepare an exhibit of (a) 
the achievement of inventors and of out- 
standing collectives during the current 
5-year plan period (1971-75) and (b) 
the most noteworthy experience in the 
organization of socialist competition. 
--Soviet press. 


planning and the 
of materials and 








1/ Pravda (Communist Party Daily) and 
Trud ("Labor,"' the Soviet trade union 
daily), September 5, 1971, pp. 1-2. 

2/ For a discussion of the labor 
policies of the Congress, see "Soviet 
Labor Policies of the 24th Party Con- 
gress," Labor Developments Abroad, Vol. 
16, No. 9, September 1971, pp. 6-12. 

3/ Pravda, September 5, 1971, p. l, 
and September 18, 1971, p. l. 

4/ Pravda, September 18, 1971, p. l. 





Yugoslavia 





Second Congress of Self-Managers 
Meets. The Second Congress of Self- 
Managers of Yugoslavia, 1/ held in 
Sarajevo earlier this year, focused 
attention on the Yugoslav system of 
workers' management and on current 


political problems. The Congress brought 
together over 2,300 delegates, repre- 
senting nearly 5 million Yugoslav wage 
and salary earners in Yugoslavia and 
abroad; 40 of the delegates represented 
workers employed in West Germany, Sweden, 
and other foreign countries. Also 
present were the country's most dis- 
tinguished political leaders, including 
President Josip Broz Tito; hundreds of 
observers and guests from government, 
labor, and academic circles in Yugo- 
Slavia and abroad; and about 400 ac- 
credited journalists. 

ihe nationwide gathering, which took 

from May 5-8, 1971, originally 
scheduled to take place in 1970, 
the 20th anniversary of the 1950 law on 
workers' councils. 2/ This law "gave 
the factories to the workers" and there- 
by constitutes the basis of Yugoslavia's 
distinctive system of industrial rela- 


piace 


tions. Preparations for the Congress 
required much more time’ than antici- 
pated, however, and forced a 6-month 
delay. 


The Congress, which opened with maxi- 
mum publicity, was hailed by its trade 
in the 


union sponsors 3/ as a landmark 
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development of Yugoslavia's  socio- 
economic system. Its stated objective 
was twofold: (1) evaluation of the 
country's 2l-year experience with work- 
ers' management through debate and dis- 
cussion by the workers’ themselves, and 
(2) formulation of proposals to remedy 
current difficulties and to institute 
long-range improvements in the system. 
These goals were ambitious, given the 
large number of delegates, the brief 
time available for discussion, and the 
exceptionally broad range of economic, 
financial, and labor matters which are 
handled by Yugoslav workers' coun- 
cils. 4/ Moreover, many of the issues 
scheduled for discussion were highly 
controversial. Sharp differences of 
opinion had emerged during the pre- 
congress meetings and “round tables" 
held throughout the country to elicit 
rank-and-file comment. Observers antic- 
ipated a lively debate on current 
economic issues, before the Congress 
turned to the various documents on its 
agenda, including the much-heralded 
Self-Managers' Code. Tensions were 
mounting on the political scene, how- 
ever, and the leadership decided at the 
last minute to stress unity rather than 
to encourage diversity of opinion. As 
a result, action on the Self-Managers' 
Code was postponed and the Congress it- 
self was largely devoid of controversy. 

Since late 1970, debate had raged over 
the country's increasingly difficult 
economic position and over a major con- 
stitutional overhaul proposed by the 
leadership to strengthen Yugoslav in- 
stitutions and ensure stability in the 
post-Tito period. Confronted by mount- 
ing dissension over economic and po- 
litical policy and increasing conflict 
between various ethnic and regional 
interests, Tito made a decisive move. 
In late April 1971, he convened an 
emergency session of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia (LCY) presidium 
at his Brioni retreat, and by virtue of 
his personal prestige succeeded in uni- 
fying divergent factions within the LCY. 


The emergency meeting produced a sig- 
nificant pronouncement on the need for 
national solidarity. 5/ When Tito and 
other ranking political leaders ad- 
dressed the Second Congress of Self- 
Managers only a few days later, they 
used the occasion to reiterate the im- 
portance of national unity. 

The Self-Managers' Code was the prin- 
cipal casualty of the decision to pre- 
empt the platform at Sarajevo fora 
demonstration of political solidarity. 
During the months of preparation for 
the Congress, the unpublished draft 
code had been the subject of intense 
speculation. In the absence of a clear 
statement by the Code's drafters or the 


Congress organizers, informed opinion 
varied as to the binding nature of the 
Code. Did it establish legal obliga- 


tions--and if so on what basis--or was 
it essentially an expression of moral 
aspirations? It was described variously 
as a law; as a statement of ethical 
values; and, a seeming paradox, as a 
code of behavior which could be enforced 
by the courts. 6/ 

The public, less preoccupied with legal 
theory, was interested chiefly in what 
the Code had to say. Most public dis- 
cussion centered on the Code's "sen- 
sational" proposal to legalize strikes. 
Strikes have existed de facto in Yugo- 
Slavia since the late 1950's, but they 
do not yet exist de jure. During the 
past decade, theofficial attitude toward 
strikes has shifted gradually from un- 
compromising disapproval to grudging 
acceptance. In the past yearortwo, the 
Confederation of Trade Unions of Yugo- 
slavia (CTUY) has spearheaded efforts 
to establish more effective disputes- 
settling machinery and to redefine the 
official policy on strikes. Press ac- 
counts of the unpublished draft Code 7/ 
indicated that the document established 
a procedure for resolving labor dis- 
putes by an ad hoc arbitration board 
made up of representatives of the ag- 
grieved workers, the trade union, the 
management board (executive organ of the 
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workers' council), and local government 
authorities. If this, and all other 
attempts at peaceful settlement failed, 
workers would be authorized to call a 
strike. The Code reportedly required 
prior approval of the strike by the 
workers' council. Critics pointed out 
that problems would arise in the not 
uncommon case of conflict between rank- 
and-file workers and the workers' coun- 
cil. 8/ 

The substance of the Code was not dis- 
cussed at Sarajevo, however. Instead, 
delegates to the Congress unanimously 
approved a decision which charged a 
special 42-member commission, composed 
of six representatives from each of the 
six republics and three from each of 
the two autonomous provinces, with 
drafting a new Self-Managers' Code. At 
its first working session, in October, 
the commission elected CTUY president 
Dusan Petrovic-Sane as chairman and 
announced plans to complete the "guide- 
lines" for the draft Code by December 
1971. The guidelines will be circulated 
for public discussion, and afinal draft 
of the Code will then be written. This 
draft is to be submitted for referendum 
vote to each of the country's several 
thousand workers' councils. Provided 
it has been endorsed by a majority of 
the workers in each republic, the Self- 
Managers' Code is scheduled to be pro- 
claimed at the next Congress of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions of Yugo- 
slavia, in late 1972. 

In addition to its actiononthe Self- 
Managers' Code, the Congress adopted 28 
resolutions on political, economic, and 
social matters, and it proclaimed June 
27 "Self-Managers' Day," thus honoring 
the day in 1950 when the law onworkers' 
councils was adopted. The resolution 
"On Current Political Tasks" emerged as 
the single most important document of 
the session. This document was the only 
Congress resolution not prepared in ad- 
vance. It called for (1) adoption of 
proposed amendments to the 1963 federal 
constitution, 10/ (2) "urgent and con- 


sistent" application of those amendments 
which guarantee the "inalienable" right 
of workers to determine their wages and 
working conditions according to the 
system of workers' management (especially 
Amendments XXI, XXII, and XXIII), (3) 
full equality for all nationalities and 
national minorities in Yugoslavia, (4) 
strengthening the parliamentary system 
at the local, republic, and federal 
levels, (5) support for the conclusions 
of the 17th session of the LCY presidium 
(the Brioni session), (6) support for 
government efforts to achieve a unified 
national market, and (7) support for 
Yugoslavia's foreign policy. Because 
of the heated political atmosphere and 
the resultant shift in the focus of 
Congress activity, President Tito's 
speeches at the opening and closing 
sessions were emotional  highpoints. 
Tito's first speech was brief, an ex- 
pression of thanks’ to the Congress for 
a special charter honoring his contri- 
bution to workers' management. His 
closing speech was arousing endorsement 
of the Yugoslav system and a call for 
national solidarity in a period of 
stress. 

The political situation did not domi- 
mate the Congress entirely, however. 
On 2 of the 4 days of Congress activity, 
the delegates attended sessions of the 
four major Congress commissions--labor 
and industrial relations, economic 
affairs, living conditions, and politi- 
cal affairs. Discussions within the 
commissions were based primarily on re- 
ports and papers submitted by enter- 
prises and other organizations, among 
them local trade union councils. Each 
background document focused on a single 
topic, such as earnings and income, 
automation and technological change, 
occupational health and safety, or labor 
relations. These documents 11/ provide 
a wealth of detail on the manner in 
which workers' management operates in 
specific enterprises, and illustrate 
the considerable diversity in patterns 


of organization at the enterprise 1!1~ 
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Failures as well as successes were 
brought to light at the commission ses- 
sions; several enterprises which sub- 
mitted reports have experienced acute 
economic or labor troubles. Among these 
enterprises are the Kreka-Banovici coal 
mines in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
presented a report on labor produc- 
tivity, containing asection on measures 
used to assist workers displaced by 
technological change. At Kreka-Bano- 
vici, as is generally true in Yugo- 
slavia, the workers' council is reluc- 
tant to dismiss workers as a result of 
changes in the production process. Re- 
training is emphasized strongly. This 
widely held view was incorporated into 


the resolution on employment policy. 
The Congress voiced its opposition to 
modernization of the economy "on the 


basis of dismissals" and urged that re- 
training programs be coordinated with 
proposals for technological change.-- 
U.S. Embassy and Yugoslav press reports. 








1/ Under the Yugoslav system, all 
workers in enterprises run according to 
the workers' management system (that 
is, excluding only those in the pri- 
vate sector) are considered "self- 
managers." For additional sources of 
information see the Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on pp. 37-40. 

There was no First 
Managers. The Second Congress is_ the 
successor to the Congress of Workers' 
Councils of Yugoslavia held in Belgrade 
in June 1957. 

2/ The law on the Administration of 
Public Undertakings and Associations of 
Undertakings by the Staffs Employed 
Therein of June 27, 1950, specifies the 
framework through which the Yugoslav 
system of workers' management operates. 
Although considerably revised since 
1950, the law is. still the fundamental 
legal document in this field. 

3/ The official sponsor was the Com- 
mittee for Convocation and Preparation 
of the Second Congress of Self-Managers, 
composed of representatives of the Con- 


Congress of Self- 


federation of Trade Unions of Yugo- 
slavia (CTUY), theSocialist Alliance of 
Working People of Yugoslavia (SAWPY), 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 


(LCY), and the federal, republic, and 
municipal governments. The CTUY, how- 
ever, was the principal sponsor, pro- 


viding office space, staff, and much of 
the financial backing for the Com- 
mittee's activities. 

4/ Within the plant, workers' coun- 
cils are responsible ultimately not only 


for industrial relations and related 
matters--wages, hours, working  con- 
ditions, recruitment, job assignments, 


transfer, layoff, dismissal, and griev- 
ances--but also for financial and pro- 
duction decisions. 

5/ Eric Bourne describes the political 
climate in an article entitled "Yugo- 
slavia Plans for the Post-Tito Era," 
Christian Science Monitor, August 3l, 
1971, p. 5. Bourne views the uneasy 
political situation inthe spring of 1971 
as the greatest crisis for Yugoslavia 
since 1948, and attributes it to the 
recent resurgence of conflict between 
the nationalities. Relations among 
Yugoslavia's many and diverse national 
groups and ethnic minorities have de- 
teriorated; traditional animosities have 
been revived by current economic ri- 
valries and political disagreements. 
The constitutional changes announced 
in 1970, which provide for asignificant 
shift of power from the federal govern- 
ment to the Governments of each of the 
six republics, launched a nationwide 
dispute over what rights and resources 
each of the republics will control in 
the newly decentralized framework. 

6/ Confusion among legal experts as 
to the position of the Code within the 
framework of labor law established by 
federal and republic legislation and 
enterprise work rules is documented in 
an article which appeared in Borba (a 





major daily published by SAWPY) on 
March 7, 1971. As for the man in the 
street, Borba described the public's 


reaction as "ranging from complete lack 
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of understanding to approval." 

7/ A preliminary version of the draft 
code appeared in Arhiv za _ Pravne i 
Drustvene Nauke (Number 1, 1971), a 
scholarly journal with a small circula- 
tion, and the full text was circulated 
for comment among legal experts and high- 
level government and union officials. 
The complete text wasnot made available 
to the press, however. 

8/ For a brief account of patterns of 
industrial conflict in Yugoslavia, in- 








cluding case histories of several 
strikes, see Ichak Adizes, Industrial 
Democracy: Yugoslav Style; The Effect 





of Decentralization on Organizational 
Behavior, New York; Free Press, 1971. 
9/ For the text of the decision, see 
the April-June 1971 issue of Socialist 
Thought and Practice (Belgrade) or the 
May-June 1971 issue of Yugoslav Trade 
Unions (Belgrade). Both are _ special 
issues devoted entirely to the pro- 











ceedings of the 
Self-Managers. 

10/ The constitutional amendments a- 
dopted by the Federal Assembly the 
following month, in June 1971, were in 
most respects identical to the draft 
amendments submitted for public dis- 
cussion. In the final version, the 
amendments numbered 23 compared with 21 
in the draft version. The amendments 
affirm the "self-managing" rights of 
Yugoslav citizens. They also provide 
for a substantial shift of power, pre- 
dominantly economic, from the federal 
government to the republics. 

1l/ The reports from enterprises and 
other organizations were published by 
the Committee for Convocation and 
Preparation of the Second Congress of 
Self-Managers and widely distributed 
months before the Congress opened. They 
provided the basis for pre-Congress 
meetings and "round tables." 


Second Congress of 


<a il 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





My 
Egypt 


Population Pressure Causes Change in 
Emigration Policies. Because of popu- 
lation explosion and increasing unen- 
ployment, more and more Egyptians are 
emigrating with official sanction. In 
July 1971, the Director-General of the 
Administration of Immigrants and Pass- 
ports stated there were no restric- 
tions on those who wished to emigrate. 
This decision relaxed previous stipula- 
tions concerning the emigrant's family 
members, deposit of a financial guaran- 
tee tocover his return travel expenses, 
and exit visas. 

In the past, emigration of Egyptian 
citizens 1/ was not extensive, and was 








controlled in cases where would-be emi- 
grants had skills Egypt needed. In 
1961, however, when the population was 
growing at an annual rate of more than 
3 percent a year, and unemployment was 
increasing in urban areas, more young 
Egyptian men started to leave the coun- 
try for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and Brazil. In 1968, 5,645 
Egyptians emigrated to these countries. 
The average age of the emigrants was 
26; most had university degrees. In 
the first quarter of 1970, about 37,000 
persons left to work abroad; 30,000 
went to Arab states. During the same 
period, nearly 24,000 people returned, 
19,000 from the Arab states. 

At the the Government 


present time, 





AFRICA 





is faced with a surplus of labor in all 
categories, including professional. 
Surplus labor in agriculture is esti- 
mated officially at 30 percent of all 
such workers; seasonal agricultural 
workers, who form a large segment of 
the labor force, are increasing in num- 
ber. Egypt now has a surplus of rug 
makers, textile workers, construction 
workers, and furniture makers, who 
usually are graduates of industrial 
schools with specialized training. 
Studies made by the Ministry of Labor 
show that large numbers of qualified 
persons take jobs not related to their 
skills. The Government estimates that 
there will be about 252,000 surplus 
workers in 1975. 

Considerable concern exists, however, 
about the “brain drain." The Central 
Agency for Public Mobilization and Sta- 
tistics (CAPMS) has announced a de- 
cision to prohibit the emigration of 
certain highly qualified professional 
workers, including doctors and lawyers. 2/ 
The prohibition, however, does not as 
yet appear to have become effective. 

A major study of Egyptian emigration 
policies recommends anumber of measures 
to be instituted by the Government, 
which would direct the flow of emigra- 
tion to countries needing labor and 
which would provide financial assist- 
ance and follow-up of emigrants' status. 
One step in this direction has been 
taken in Sydney, Australia, where an 
association has been formed, and approved 
by the Egyptian Government, to sponsor 
Egyptian immigrants. Australia accepts 


Egyptians chiefly because they have 
demonstrated good character and con- 
AFRICA 





duct, and have become 
the local society instead of forming 
their own national group. Australia 
requires that immigrants be Caucasian, 
age 18-45, physically fit, and demon- 
strate that they can benefit Australian 
society. English language ability and 
knowledge of a specific skill are not 
requisites, and no distinction is made 
in the matter of religion. 

Argentina also welcomes Egyptians be- 
cause of their ability to assimilate, 


assimilated into 


and particularly welcomes those with 
agricultural skills, who are given as 
much farming land as they can culti- 


vate, to a maximum of 207.6 acres each. 
Presumably Egyptian policy on emi- 
gration will be clarified as a_ result 
of the passage of the ‘new permanent 
Constitution, article 52 of which recog- 
nizes the right to permanent or tempo- 
rary emigration and provides for imple- 
menting legislation to regulate such 
emigration and determine its con- 
ditions.--Regional press. 








1/ In the late 1950's, a few natural- 
ized citizens--Armenians, and others-- 
were permitted to leave the country. 

2/ The CAPMS memorandum prohibiting 
emigration did not distinguish between 
specializations where there were short- 
ages and those with surpluses. Studies 
made by the Central Training Agency 
show that Egypt has more lawyers’ than 
it needs; many work in jobs where their 
legal knowledge is not applied. Doc- 
tors, on the other hand, are in short 
supply; there is one doctor for every 
2,200 persons. 





Somali Republic 


Labor and Social Organizations Re- 
established. The right to form labor, 








youth, and women's unions in the Somali 
Republic was established under Law 
No. 45 of June 19, 1971. Labor or- 
ganizations and political and _ social 
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organizations had been abolished after 
the revolution in October 1969. Law 
No. 45 provided that regulations govern- 
ing the unions will be decreed through 


the Public Relations Office of the 
Supreme Revolutionary Council. As of 
October 1971, no regulations had been 
issued. 

Before the revolution, organized 
labor in the Somali Republic included 


workers in agriculture, manufacturing, 


transportation, and the services--gov- 
ernment, education, hospitals, and 
arts and crafts. Three trade union 


centers were active in 1966, but avail- 
able data on their membership, number, 
and activity is limited. The Govern- 
ment's policy toward labor during this 
time was uncompromising and _ labor 
organizations for the most part  exer- 
cised little influence.--U.S. Embassy, 


Magadiscio. 





South Africa 


Interracial Apprentice School _ to be 
Established. Plans have been made by 
the South African sugar industry to 
build aninterracial apprentice training 
school with boarding facilities at Mount 


Edgecombe just north of Durban in Natal 











— 


Province, the sugar belt of South Africa. 
Establishment of such a school is trig- 
gered by the serious shortage of skilled 
workers in the industry. 1/ The school 
will be financed by the South African 
Sugar Millers' Association through an 
annual levy on sugar milling companies, 
proportionate tothe number of engineer- 
ing artisans they employ. At present, 
the sugar industry employs 600 artisans 
and 145 apprentices. 

The apprentice school will 
apprentices at a time. 
be divided into three general phases. 
Apprentices will undergo an initial 
training period under skilled _ super- 
vision, after which they will be sent 
to the various sugar mills to serve the 
balance of their apprenticeship. A 
final training period is to be pro- 
vided before the apprenticeship ends to 
prepare the trainee. for the qualifying 
trade tests. 

The school is to be open toall races, 
but information is not available on how 
it will ‘operate with respect to apar- 
theid policy.--U.S. Consul, Durban, 
South Africa. 


admit 50 
Training is to 











1/ See Labor Developments Abroad, Vol. 


16, Nos. 4 and 5, April-May 1971, pp. 
52-53. 
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es 2 
Japan 

Japanese Industrial Relations: An 
Interpretation.* Recent changes in 
Japanese union demands have caused 


qualified observers to ask whether la- 
bor relations in Japan might take new 
shape ina rapidly changing economic 
climate, dominated by technical advance, 
economic growth, and increased inter- 


firm competition. 


To the Western observer, the Japanese 
union and labor-management’ relations 
have long been of interest because they 





*Adapted in part from "The Structure 
of Japanese Industrial Relations: An 
Interpretation," by Tsuneo Ono, Senior 
Research Officer, The Japan Institute 
of labor. This article appeared in the 
Japan Labor Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 7, 





July 1971. 
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embody principles so different from through their occupational life. (The 
those ruling Western labor relations. latter are usually hired on a short- 
Traditional Japanese patterns involve term contract, renewable at the employ- 
lifetime employment with one firm, in er's discretion, at wages lower than 
which the worker owes his training to a those of the permanent employees and 
single employer, and gain in salary and without fringe benefits.) For the 


benefits to the seniority merit system. 
What is more, in contrast with the em- 
phasis on labor mobility in the west, 
he has found that it is only because of 
"enterprise" (company) identification 
as a "regular" employee that he could 
gain union membership. These features 
are closely interrelated. The personnel 
practices of enterprises and their life- 
time employment system provide the 
economic and social basis for the en- 
terprise union. The enterprise union, 
in turn, finds it advantageous to pre- 
serve the management system based on 
seniority and lifetime employment. Thus 
the union, rather than being exclusively 
employee-oriented as in the West, has 
in many ways supported the employer's 
interests as well. 

Shushin Koyo, the lifetime employment 
system, is the practice in which a 
worker enters thefirm just after school 
graduation, and remains with the same 
enterprise until he reaches the compul- 
sory retirement age of 55. (Usually, 
this -is a large-scale modern firm, 
among those more productive and able to 
afford many fringe benefits for en- 
ployees.) The worker considers this 
arrangement advantageous because it 
provides job security and it makes 
seniority benefits inevitable. Under 
this practice, a worker, once employed, 
is trained within the enterprise and 





then promoted to higher positions on 
the basis of experience in the work- 
shop. When a worker reaches’ the com- 


pulsory retirement age, he retires with 
a lump-sum allowance usually equal to 
the total of his last 5 years' pay. 1/ 

Under the Shushin Koyo system, aclear 
separation appears between the "regular 
employees" or "key workers" as a higher 
status group and the "temporary work- 
ers," who are first employed half-way 





“regular employee," seniority forms a 
status ladder, or standard career pat- 
tern, through which the worker moves up- 
ward somewhat as follows: 

- Employment as a (in- 
experienced) ; 

. Intra-enterprise training (acquisi- 
tion of vocational skill); 

- Promotion (intra-enterprise mo - 
bility); 

. Compulsory retirement (with retire- 
ment allowance). 


new graduate 


During this progression, the worker as- 
pires to win and to hold the status of 
“regular employee" which in turn en- 
titles him to membership in the union-- 
the symbol of his personal identifica- 
tion with the enterprise community. 
Shushin Koyo obviously contrasts with 
European and American employment prac- 
tices whereby workers often acquire job 





skills independently of an employer 
("enterprise") through apprenticeships 
and at public training institutions. 
Again, they often gain advancement 


through the practice of mobility among 
enterprises. The Japanese system ismost 
workable in those highly specialized 
or technical enterprises in which the 
workers' skill and experience are not 
easily transferable from one employer 
to another. 2/ The lifetime employment 
system is not, however, an employment 
contract binding the worker's freedom 
to transfer for a lifetime, nor legally 
depriving the employer of his right to 
discharge workers at his discretion. 
According to one summary of the ad- 
vantages of Shushin Koyo, "building a 
lifetime attachment to the firm has the 





function of permitting the company to 
collect on its large investment in 
training costs. Separation from _ the 
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company at an early age is expensive for 
both the employer and the worker: It 
denies the former the opportunity to 
recover training costs and makes it more 
difficult for the worker tofind another 
job at an equivalent wage at a later 
age, since his marginal productivity 
does not justify the relatively high 
wage he had been receiving. Only if 
the worker remains at the same company 
throughout his career will his high 
wages in later years find economic 
justification in the underpayment of his 


youth." 3/ Even where economic con- 
ditions preclude a lifelong relation- 
ship, as may be the case in small en- 


terprises, such a_ relationship remains 
as an ideal to be striven for. 

In Nenko Joretsu, the seniority merit 
system, the worker's rank, training, 
wages, andfringe benefits depend largely 
on how long he stays with the same en- 





terprise. It is usually assumed _ that 
increased length of service and in- 
creased experience in the same firm 
correlate with an increase in skill, 
(although the rate of increase in skills 
may differ among workers). The high 


correlation among age, length of serv- 
ice, and earnings is a phenomenon pecu- 
liar to Japan. In European countries, 
wages are determined by the market rate 
of a particular job, which in turn de- 
pends on the’ supply and demand for that 
job, the degree of skill it requires, 
and rates established incollective bar- 
gaining. In Japan, the system serves 
to maintain order and to promote worker 
morale by giving status even to those 
who cannot qualify for promotion. 4/ 
The importance of age and seniority 
in salary determination is probably the 
most salient feature of the Japanese 
wage system. Nevertheless, the growth 
of a worker's pay during his or her 
career is influenced also by educational 


attainments and sex, as indicated by 
the accompanying chart which shows the 
probable average wage growth of dif- 


ferent categories of workers, assumed 
to have stayed with thesame firm during 


their entire careers. 

The highest wage in a worker's career 
usually is attained in the 50- to 55- 
year age group. At this point, the wage 
can be several times as_ much as the 
starting wage. For example, university 
graduates in the 50- to 55-year age 
group receive approximately 500 percent 
as much as new college graduates. The 
ratio for secondary graduates is, how- 
ever, somewhat smaller, 450 percent. 
The comparable figure is still of the 
magnitude of 400 percent for other male 
workers. However, it is much smaller 
for female workers (300 percent for 
secondary school graduates and 250 per- 
cent for nongraduates). The factors of 
age and length of service are more im- 
portant in larger than insmaller firms. 

Several factors have influenced pay 
differentials between men and women. 
Women enter the labor force atan earlier 
age and a lower level of education, 
thereby tending to command lower wages. 
Often, too, they are recruited into 
lower paying occupations than men. In 
addition, they usually remain employed 
only until they marry, breaking the 
chain of lifetime employment and senior- 
ity benefits. 

The Kigyobetsu Kumiai, enterprise 
unions, exist in both private industry 
and state-owned enterprises. These in- 
dividual unions are autonomous organiza- 
tions, although they belong to craft or 
industry federations. At the industry 
level, these Japanese labor organiza- 
tions are loose federations or councils 
of enterprise unions, while theultimate 
sovereignty of the enterprise union it- 
self is maintained. Most union duties, 
including bargaining, striking, and 
grievance handling, are performed by 
the enterprise union. The latter is 
self-supporting financially, elects its 
own officers, keeps all membership 
records, determines the range of union 
activities, and sets up various depart- 
ments for giving service to its mem- 





bers. 6/ 
Although autonomous, the union usually 
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Growth of wages during a worker's career as affected by age, 


sex, and education, Japan, 1969 








Yen per month' 
200,000 
7 Male, college or university -* at N 
taduate a 
150,000 ; 2 om - ‘ 
= ¢ Male production worker, 4 
100.000 a o” PA middle-school graduate 
’ a oe” 
i o* Female 
=? 
- high-school graduate Ses ae a 
ig oe? . 
ad - — 
50,000 o* 


40 000 


30,000 





~~» Female production worker . 










middle-school graduate 








20,000 
10,000 1 il 4 4 1 1 i 1 — 
15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Years of age one 
over 


‘ Includes items such as premium pay for hazardous or unpleasant work, and allowances 
for superior performance and attendance. 360 yen = US$1. 


2 Wages of employees who have attained retirement age and have been re-employed 


within the same firm. 


Note: This chart is based on the assumption that the employee stays in the same firm 


throughout his active life. 


Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Economic Surveys, Japan, June 1971, p. 67. 


is coterminous with the enterprise, and 
is looked on as another aspect of the 
enterprise's existence. The membership 
has cohesiveness as a union together 
with a sense of identification with the 
enterprise. Hence, foreign observers 
have tended todescribe the organization 
as a “company union." The term "em- 
ployees" of the enterprise is synonymous 
with that of “union members." Thus, 
loyalty to the enterprise is apt to be 


brought into conflict with Western con- 
cepts of "union" considerations. 

Only regular employees are ordinarily 
organized; temporary or casual workers 
and workers hired by subcontractors are 
excluded. Union officers usually are 
elected from the membership's white- 
collar and professional ranks. The en- 
terprise union is essentially a "mixed" 
union in the sense that production and 
clerical employees, as well as _ pro- 
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fessional staff and managerial per- 
sonnel up to the level of section chief, 
are eligible for membership. 7/ 

A worker who is to remain for life in 
a given enterprise avoids as long as 
possible coming toany open disagreement 
either with his peers or with his supe- 
riors in that firm. Hence, individual 
grievances initiated by the worker him- 
self are almost unknown. Instead, a 
union officer, aware of discontent in 
the workshop, may seek an opportunity 
to present a general or group grievance 
and get it onthe agenda for negotiating 
sessions between top representatives of 
labor and management. The effect of 
these procedures is to forestall griev- 
ances rather than’ to handle them after 
they have arisen. This effect is en- 
couraged by management which wants to 
avoid formal situations where one party 
or another, by having to give in, must 
lose face. 

Japanese industrial relations 
proved adaptable to changes 
economic growth. Although conflicts 
of interest between employer and em- 
ployee arise from industry reorganiza- 
tions, and especially from the intro- 
duction of personnel practices for im- 
provement of productivity, labor-manage- 
ment cooperation has been possible in 
practice because of the "enterprise con- 
sciousness" of the employees. This 
cooperation happens, in spite of the 
unions' nominal "unconditional objec- 
tion" to such reorganizations. Intra- 
firm transfers of workers, made possible 
by the lifetime employment and _ the 
seniority merit systems, have solved 
the problems of employment adjustments 
caused by reorganization. Various per- 
sonnel management techniques to increase 
productivity have helped to maintain a 
sense of identity in small groups at 
the workshop level. Union organization 
at the enterprise level, which includes 
both white- and blue-collar workers, 
has made possible some participation 
by workers in decisionmaking, without 


have 
caused by 


fomenting conflict with management. 
Despite apparent handicaps of "enter- 
prise consciousness," and the custom of 
bargaining only at the enterprise level, 
the enterprise unions in 1971 partici- 
pated successfully in the "spring wage 
offensive" at the industrial level. 
Short and nominal strikes have proved 
to be sufficiently effective against 
management. The pressure of high wage 
settlements in the spring wage offen- 
sive caused management to become more 
competitive and to improve productivity. 
Doubts have been expressed by quali- 
fied observers that the lifetime employ- 
ment system, whichdeveloped ina buyer's 
labor market, can be maintained under 
conditions of full employment and during 
a period of extensive technological 
innovation. Workers may tend to find 
unacceptable a wage system based on 
automatic seniority, modified only by 
educational background, with wage sup- 
plements added to the starting wage 
based merely on elapsed time onthe job. 
Such a tendency apparently has been in- 
dicated by the changes in union demands 
since 1970. The establishment of Labor- 
management councils at the industrial 
level, and the growing advocacy of re- 
organizing the labor movement’ support 
these indications. The effectiveness 
of existing procedures in Japanese in- 
dustrial relations, developed largely 
Since World War II under conditions of 
manpower shortages, are being tested as 
they are confronted increasingly with 
problems arising from rapid economic 
growth, interenterprise competition, 
and restrictions on the export market. 





1/ Bernard Karsh and Robert E. Cole, 
"Industrialization and the Convergence 
Hypothesis: Some Aspects of Contempo- 
rary Japan," University of ILllinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 66, No. 68, January 20, 
1969, p. 52. (University of Illinois, 





Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Reprint Series No. 
2/ Tsurumi Yoshi, 


195.) 
"Myths That Mis- 
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lead U.S. Managers in Japan," Harvard 
Business Review, July-August 1971, p. 
126. 

3/ Bernard Karsh, et al. op. cit, 
p- 52. 

4/ For additional details, see "Em- 
ployee Compensation in Japan," Labor 
Developments Abroad, Vol. 16, No. 3, 





March 1971, and U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor 
Law and Practice in Japan, Washington, 
D.C., 1970. (BLS Report 376.) 

5/ Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), Economic 
Surveys, Japan, June 1971, pp. 67-68. 

6/ Alice M. Cook, Japanese Trade 
Unionism, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1966. 

7/ “The main function of such unions 
is to protect lifelong employment. They 
organize mostly only the regular or 
permanent employees of an enterprise, 
white-collar and blue-collar alike, 
without consideration for skill or oc- 
cupation. For example, the labor union 
in a university organizes professors, 
laboratory assistants, countergirls, 
electricians, and drivers all in the 
same union. And all Japanese unions are 
most willing to pay the concomitant 
price: The exclusion from membership, 
sometimes de _ jure, practically always 
de facto, of all temporary employees." 
Robert J. Ballon, editor, The Japanese 
Employee, Sophia University, incoopera- 
tion with the Charles E. Tuttle Company, 














Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan, 
1969, p. 72. 
Malaysia 


New Workmen's Compensation System Be- 
ing Established. Malaysia in May 197] 
took thefirst steps toward implementing 
the workmen's compensation provisions 
of the Employees' Social Security Act 
of 1969. 1/ The new law supersedes, in 
some respects, the Workmen's Compensa- 








tion Ordinance of 1952. 2/ It provides 
more liberal benefits. Moreover, the 
insured worker presents his claim to a 
new governmental Social Security Or- 
ganization, instead of to the employer 
or his insurance company (as required 
under the 1952 Ordinance). Under the 
earlier system, the worker often had to 
sue to obtain payments due him. 

A Director General will head the new 
Social Security Organization. He will 
be advised by a council, to be chaired 
by the ‘Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labor. It will consist of one repre- 
sentative each of the Ministries of 
Finance, Health, and Welfare Services, 
two representatives each of employers 
and employees, and a representative of 
the medical profession. Appeals from 
decisions of the Director General can 
be made, by either workers or employers, 
to an appeals board (and subsequently 
to the High Court on questions of law). 

Initially, coverage will be Limited 
to 1,200 establishments employing about 
30,000 workers in five major cities. 
Other eligible workers will continue to 
be covered by the 1952 Ordinance until 
the new program is fully extended. 
Eventually, the injury provisions will 
cover over one million workers earning 
less than M$500 (US$167) monthly in the 
50,000 establishments having five em- 
ployees or more., The Minister of Labor 
has the authority to extend coverage to 
smaller establishments as well. Workers 
making more than M$500, domestic serv- 
ants, casual laborers, the employer's 
“spouse or spouses," policemen, members 
of the armed forces, certain self- 
employed miners, prisoners and detain- 
ees, and rice farmers are excluded. 

Under provisions of the new law, for 
temporary incapacity a worker receives 
60 percent of his daily wages (based on 
the monthly average for the 12 months 
preceding the claim, divided by 30). 
There is a waiting period of 4days, in- 
cluding the day on which the worker was 
injured, before benefits are payable. 
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If the disability lasts 14 days ormore, 
the worker will be paid for the 4-day 
waiting period as well. Benefits for 
permanent incapacity are calculated 
much the same way as for temporary in- 
capacity; but the benefit depends on the 
loss of earning capacity of the injured 
worker, according to a set’ schedule. 
(See table 1.) In addition to these 
benefits, a severely incapacitated 
worker may also receive an allowance of 


30 percent of his benefit if he needs 
an attendant. When a worker dies as a 
result of a work injury, his widow-- 


either for life oruntil she remarries-- 


receives 60 percent of the benefit to 
which her husband would have been en- 
titled. In addition, each of his de- 


pendent children up to14 years of age-- 
16 if the child is attending  school-- 
may receive 40 percent; however, the 
total received by the widow and children 
cannot exceed 100 percent of his bene- 


fit. Where neither widow nor minor 
children are survivors, parents or 
grandparents of the worker receive 30 


percent of the benefit; all others re- 
ceive 20 percent. A funeral benefit of 
up to M$100 (US$33) is also granted. 

In addition to cash benefits, injured 
workers will be entitled to: Medical 
and hospital care; eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices required as a 
result of employment injuries; and vo- 
cational and physical rehabilitation. 
Treatment may be given in institutions 
to be established in the future by the 
Social Security Organization, or in in- 
stitutions with which the Organization 
has contracts. 

The employee injury program will be 
financed by employer contributions to 
the Employment Injuries Fund, which are 
based on the level of the worker's 
monthly earnings (as shown in table 2). 
The employer's premium will fall between 
1.25 percent and 1.50 percent of each 
employee's wage. The new system re- 


lieves the employer of other liability, 
negligence is 


except that, where his 


Table 1. Selected injuries and the re- 
sulting percentage loss of earning 
capacity under workmen's compen- 














sation, 1971 
Percentage 
: loss of 
enjery earning 
capacity 
Loss of both hands.......... 100 
Loss of a hand and a foot... 100 
Loss of sight (in occupa- 
tions where eyesight is 
SSSORCIAl) ..ccccccccesecce 100 
Total deafness........2e-ee0% 100 
Severe facial disfigurement. 100 
Amputation of arm through 
shoulder joint............ 90 
Loss of both feet.......... ° 90 
Loss of one eye.......eeeeee 40 
Loss of thumb........ pec eeees 30 
Loss of one foot............ 30 
Loss of part of thumb....... 20 
Loss of all toes on one foot 20 
Total loss of hearing in one 
CAL ccccccccccces ccccccccs 20 
Loss of index finger........ 14 
Loss of four toes........ ees 9 
Loss of little or ring 
EImBer.ccccccccccccccccces 7 
PETE T CTC CT 3-14 
Source: International Labor Office. 
An Act to provide certain benefits to 





employees in case of invalidity and em- 
ployment injury including occupational 
diseases, and tomake provision for cer- 
tain other matters in relation thereto. 
No. 4 of 1969. Assented to 2April 1969. 
Geneva, November-December 1970. (Legis- 
lative Series 1969-Mal. 1.) 

















the cause, he must’ repay the Organiza- 
tion for all costs expended as a result 
of the worker's disability.--Malaysian 


Social Security Act, 1969, and imple- 
menting regulations, 1971; the Inter- 
national Labour Review and the Inter- 





national Social Security Review; Malay- 
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Table 2. 


[In Malaysian dollars 1/ | 


Employer contributions to the Employment Injuries Fund, 1971 











Employer 
Assumed 

Monthly wage range monthly Contribution 

wage 2/ Contribution ae Gece 

= of assumed 

monthly wage 
Less than 30... o% 20 0.30 0.0150 
er 40 -50 -0125 
Se ee eee ‘i 60 -80 -0133 
Pee eb dukssnanweneces 85 1.10 -0129 
BO EO ac ccnanwewe'e . 120 1.50 -0125 
ere ‘ 170 2.10 -0124 
ee ee 250 3.10 -0124 
Does tise ceuweceus 350 4.40 .0126 
9B FEB. cc ccccccessce 450 5.60 -0124 














1/ M$1=US$0.33. 

2/ Wage arbitrarily used for calcu- 
lating contributions for each wage 
bracket. 


International Labor Office. 
to provide certain benefits to 


Source: 
An Act 





sian press; and U.S. 


reports. 


Foreign Service 





1/ The 1969 law covers only two as- 
pects of social security--workmen's com- 
pensation, which are now being imple- 
mented, and sickness benefits, which 
will be implemented at a later date. It 
does not provide for old-age benefits 
(covered by “provident funds"--a form 
of employer-sponsored savings plan), 
unemployment benefits, or family allow- 


employees in case of invalidity and em- 
ployment injury including occupational 








diseases, and tomark provision for cer- 





tain other matters in relation thereto. 





No. 4 of 1969. Assented to 2April 1969. 
Geneva, November-December 1970. (Legis- 
lative Series 1969-Mal. 1.) 





ances. According to the Minister of 
Labor, a broader scheme wasnot feasi- 
ble because of shortages of money and 
qualified technical and professional 
personnel. Trade union leaders have 
welcomed the plan despite its Limited 


scope and coverage. 

2/ See U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Law 
and Practice in Malaysia and Singapore, 
Washington, D.C., 1965, pp. 78-80. (BLS 
Report 274.) 
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Venezuela 


Development of Collective Bargaining. * 
The modern phase in the history of the 
Venezuelan trade unionmovement, includ- 
ing development of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement as a means to achieve 
economic goals, began in 1958 after the 
overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez dicta- 
,torship. A long suppressed labor lead- 
ership moved quickly into action and, 
at a National Workers Congress held in 
late 1959, representatives appeared 
from nine national federations, 685 un- 
ions, and over 1,000 campesino (rural 
worker) groups. A deliberate effort to 
achieve labor unity by moderating po- 
litical hostilities among the delegates 
succeeded, at least temporarily, and 
the Venezuela Workers Confederation 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores de Vene- 
zuela--CTV) came into being with repre- 
sentation from all major political 
groupings. 








Trade union organizations 


The labor unity movement was soon 
ruptured by clashes between the Commu- 
nists and those supporting the Accidon 
Democratica Party (AD) as well as by 
dissension within AD, By 1964, the 
union movement was divided into three 
main groupings which still prevail: 
Venezuela Workers Confederation (CTV), 
Unified Confederation of Venezuela Work- 
ers (Central Unitaria de Trabajadores de 
Venezuela--CUTV), and Committee of Au- 








* By Sanford Cohen, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of New 
Mexico, 





tonomous Trade Unions of Venezuela 
(Comite de  Sindicatos  Autd6nomous-- 
CODESA). Of these the CTV is the larg- 


est and most powerful; as of August 
1971, unions belonging to the CIV were 
partisans of AD, the Social Christian 
Party (Comite de Organizacion Polftica 
Electoral Independiente--COPEI), or the 








Peoples' Electoral Movement (Movimiento 
Electoral del Pueblo--MEP), a left-ori- 
ented splinter from AD, CUTV is a Com- 
munist-dominated confederation; CODESA 
is a grouping of Social Christian or- 
ganizations which confederated even 
though most of the unions oriented to- 
ward the Social Christian Party re- 
mained within the CIV. 1/ 

About 1.3 million workers are orga- 
nized into 6,428 unions, according to a 
January 1970 release of the Labor Minis- 
try. This is almost half of the active 
labor force of approximately 3 million 
persons. Most of these organized work- 
ers belong to one of the three main 
confederations, The best available es- 
timates of membership are: for CTV, 1 
to 1.2 million members; for CUTV, about 
100,000; and for OODESA, 39,000 to 
50,000, Probably more than 700,000 of 
those classed as organized, however, 
belong to organizations of agricultural 
workers, only a handful of which have 
developed into effective negotiating 
groups. In the nonagricultural sectors, 
about 500,000 persons were reported to 
be union members, a higher figure than 
in most unofficial estimates. 

During the past decade, collective 
bargaining has flourished and over 
5,000 agreements have been negotiated. 





Although the typical agreement is plant 
level in scope, industrywide agreements 
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have been .regotiated for 
textile, and construction workers, 
Since the labor law does not accord 
recognition to unions that have fewer 
than 20 members, small-scale enterprise 
is not directly affected by unionism. 

About two-thirds of all negotiated 
contracts are found in the Federal Dis- 
trict and the States of Miranda, Cara- 
bobo, and Aragua which surround it. 
The State of Zulia accounts’ for about 
20 percent more, 


petroleum, 


Provisions of agreements 


Under Venezuelan labor law, copies of 


negotiated agreements must be filed 
with the Labor Ministry and be in- 
scribed officially before they become 


effective; acomplete file of all agree- 
ments is maintained by the Ministry. 
The information onmajor characteristics 
of agreements presented in this article 
was taken from a sample of 100 agree- 
ments in the Ministry file. Although 
the sample is not representative ina 
statistical sense, an effort was made 
to secure broad representation on the 
basis of industry, region, and size of 
establishment. Contract language does 
not reveal very much about the quality 
of the labor-management’ relationship, 
but it does show the types of issues 
that have preoccupied the bargaining 
parties. 

Existing agreements differ greatly. 
Some are ocderly indexed documents and 
others appear to bea miscellaneous col- 


lection of papers, some of which re- 
late only marginally to the contract 
clauses. Some of the agreements are 


extensive and detailed and others are 
relatively fragmentary. In the de- 
scription that follows, the frequency 
with which certain clauses appear in 
the 100-contract sample is noted, Gen- 
erally, the more detailed agreements 
aad those providing the more attractive 
packages of benefits for workers are 
found in the larger and more modern in- 
dustries, 


Venezuelan collective bargaining con- 
tracts contain a mixture of traditional 
and modern provisions. The former re- 
late to the paternalistic employer-em- 
ployee relationship characteristic of 
the preindustrialization era. The lat- 
ter relate to problems typical of mod- 
ern industry, such as promotion, trans- 
fer, industrial safety, and night shift 
premiums. 


Paternalistic benefits. Almost all 
agreements show the influence of tra- 
ditional paternalism by providing time 
off with pay plus a specified payment 
wnen marriage, birth, or death occur 
in the family. Typical benefits in 
these circumstances are 5 days' 
at regular pay plus a special payment 
of about 400 bolivars (US$0.89). 2/ 
Ordinarily, 6 months of service 
the establishment are required 
the worker is eligible 
fits. 

Another benefit, negotiated almost as 
frequently as those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, is the provision 
of school supplies and books for chil- 
dren of employees. In some contracts, 
the benefit is specified as a payment 
per child attending school; others pro- 
vide for an employer contribution of a 





leave 


with 
before 
for such bene- 


designated total per family. Other 
benefits which form part of the “nego- 
tiated paternalism" include gifts of 


toys and a Christmas party for children 
of employees, encouragement of employee 
saving through an employer contribution 
of a percentage of the amount the work- 
er saves, and the provision 
number of scholarships for children of 
employees. Other benefits of a similar 
kind have been negotiated, but are less 
common. Both traditional and 
influences appear in the 
found in a few agreements 

ployer maintain 
ation service, 


of a given 


modern 

requirement 
that the em- 
a social worker visit- 


Extension of legal benefits. Venezue- 
lan labor law provides a broad range of 
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benefits for employees, including holi- 
days, vacations, 1 day of rest a week, 
profit sharing, overtime pay, night 
shift pay, separation payments, and con- 
trols over working conditions. Most 
collective agreements broaden these 
benefits, as outlined in the following 
list: 


(1) Holidays 


The National Labor Code provides 
for five holidays with pay. More than 
half the agreements provide for addi- 
tional paid holidays. The law (which 
is extremely complex on this subject) 
grants a 100-percent premium (double 
time pay) for work performed on holi- 


days to blue-collar workers, daily rate 
workers, persons paid by periods of 
less than 1 moath, and pieceworkers who 
work for only one employer. Many col- 
lective agreements extend the 100-per- 
cent premium pay for holiday work to 
additional categories of workers, and 
some agreements stipulate a 200-percent 
premium (triple pay) for work performed 
on holidays which fall on a Sunday or 
other weekly day of rest. 


(2) Sunday pay 
Articles 39 and 73 of the Code 
specify that workers will receive reg- 


ular pay fortheir Sundays off (descanso 


semanai). The law does not provide for 
premium pay for work performed on the 
weekly day of rest unless such work is 
in excess of the legal workweek of 44 
hours for white-collar workers and 48 
hours for blue-collar workers. About 
half the agreements define additional 
eligibility for Sunday pay; the more 
liberal ones provide for such pay if 
the worker is on the job no less than 3 
days during the week. Work performed on 
Sunday is usually at premium pay rates, 


(3) Vacations 

Article 53 of the Labor Code pro- 
vides for 15 days of paid vacation each 
year. Almost all collective bargaining 
agreements liberalize this benefit. In 


most of the agreements 
length of the vacation 
but the number of days of pay is in- 
creased, There appears to be no par- 
ticular pattern in this respect. Bene- 
fits for the 15-day vacation period 
range from 17 to 33 days of pay. About 
one-fourth of the agreements examined 
grant an additional flat amount for va- 
cation expenses. 


examined, the 
is left intact 


(4) Profit sharing 

Section II of the Labor Code, ar- 
ticles 76 to 96, provides for a shar- 
ing of company profits with workers-- 
basically, 10 percent of profits annu- 
ally, but with a limitation of the enm- 
ployer's obligation to the equivalent 
of 2 months' wages per worker. About 
half of the agreements examined provide 
for a guaranteed year-end bonus ranging 
from a payment equal to 60 days' pay in 
the most liberal agreements down to a 
payment of 7 days' pay. 


(5) Overtime pay and night differential 
The Labor Code requires that work 
beyond 8 hours a_ day be paid at a rate 
at least 25 percent above the regular 
rate. Collective agreements liberalize 
this provision, usually to time-and-a- 
half the regular rate. The legal re- 
quirement of a 20-percent bonus for 
nightwork (work performed between 7 
p.m. and 5 a.m.) also is increased in 
most of the agreements examined. 3/ 


(6) Severance pay 

The Labor Code requires that, when 
a worker is discharged without just 
cause (such as immoral behavior, exces- 
sive absenteeism, neglect of duty) aft- 
er 1 year or more of continuous. serv- 
ice, the employer must pay half of the 
salary earned in the month immediately 
prior to discharge, multiplied by each 
year of service or fraction of a year 
greater than 8 months, up to a maximum 
benefit equal to 8 months' wages. Sev- 


erance payments due after shorter peri- 
are accord- 


ods of continuous’ service 
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ing to the following 
months, 5 days' wages, after 6 months, 
10 days' wages. Approximately one- 
fourth of the agreements examined lib- 
eralize these payments. About one-half 
of them provide that the same or ap- 
proximately the same benefits will ac- 
crue to workers who voluntarily quit 
their jobs. 


scale: After 3 


Personnel policies. Personnel policies 
most frequently subject to negotiation 
involve promotion and hiring. No par- 
ticular pattern can be found in the 
promotion clauses of the bargaining 
agreements. Some are quite general and 
specify only that vacancies will be 
filled on the basis of the efficiency, 
experience, and capability of the candi- 
dates. Others describe in detail the 
factors to be considered in promotion 
decisions. Although seniority general- 
ly is listed among the considerations, 





it does not seem to predominate. Usu- 
ally, candidates from within the de- 
partment in which a vacancy occurs are 


favored over others. 

More than half of the agreements ex- 
amined provide for union participation 
in the hiring process. The usual pro- 
cedure requires that the employer noti- 
fy the union of vacancies and the* the 
union submit a list of candidates with- 
in a specified time period. In some 
cases, all new hiring is done in this 
way. In others, a specified percentage 
may be hired without soliciting union 
nominations. Thus, the contract might 
provide that three out of every four 
new hirings will be made from a list of 
union-nominated persons, The usual 
contract language appears to permit the 
employer to hire freely if candidates 
Suggested by the union lack appropriate 
qualifications. All clauses place a 
time limit on the submission of the un- 


ion list. If the union fails to sub- 
mit a list within the stated time, the 
employer may seek new employees else- 
where, 


Wages. About 50 percent of the agree- 
ments stipulate a minimum rate of pay. 
In establishments with large numbers of 
female employees, the minimum for fe- 
males is usually 1 or 2 bolivars below 
the minimum for males, Time payment is 
the most common pay practice. Piece- 
work pay systems appear to be relative- 
ly rare. Single rate systems predomi- 
mate over rate ranges. There is some 


tendency in larger establishments to 
approximate the form of a rate range 
through a_ subdividing of occupational 


titles. Thus, there might be five 
grades of mechanics with a wage gradu- 
ation from Mechanic Fifth Class through 
Mechanic First Class. A few wage 
structures appear to have been devised 
on the basis of formal job evaluation 
plans. Most, however, do not appear to 
have such a base, even though pay dif- 
ferences reflect a broad use of occu- 
pational titles. Smaller establishments 
appear to have personal rate systems 
with substantial pay differences for 
persons in the same job class. 

Wage increases are usually granted 
across the board on a bolivars-per-day 
basis. Since the differences between 
low and high paid occupations are sub- 
stantial, across-the-board increases 
cause only a slight narrowing in the 
margins between occupations. 

Percentage increases are rare. The 
1970 Petroleum Industry Agreement pro- 
vides one of the few exceptions to 
the prevailing practice. In this case, 
the largest percentage increases were 
paid to the workers at the bottom of 
the wage scale. 


Union rights. Almost all the agree- 
ments examined provide rights or privi- 
leges for the union organization as 
such. More than half of them liber- 
alize the "fuero sindical" (union immu- 
nity, or union privilege) provisions of 
Article 198 of the Labor Code which 
specifies that members of the union 
governing committee up to the number of 
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seven cannot be discharged while serv- 
ing in this capacity and for 3 months 
after ceasing to be a member of the 
committee. Through negotiations, many 
unions have enlarged the number of pro- 
tected union officers beyond seven and 
have extended the 3 month period of ad- 
ditional protection, usually to 6 
months, Other common clauses’ provide 
for the checkoff of union dues, employ- 
er contributions for the upkeep of un- 
ion headquarters, employer contribu- 
tions to the May 1 (Labor Day) celebra- 
tions, and days off with pay to permit 
union officers to attend regional, na- 
tional, and international labor confer- 


ences. One of the most’ significant 
clauses from the standpoint of union 
security is the provision, described 
above, for union nomination of new em- 
ployees,. 

Conclusions 


The strong political involvement of 


the unions has not precluded effective 
promotion of job-oriented considera- 
tions, as is shown by the substantial 
benefits won by means of negotiated 
agreements, 

An important characteristic of the 


Venezuelan labor force is the gap that 
separates the levels of income and bene- 
fits of the organized and the typical 
nonorganized worker. Precise informa- 
tion about wage and nonwage benefits of 
nonunion workers is not available, but 
the consensus of competent observers is 
that the gap exists. Within the orga- 
nized sector there are large disparities 
in the benefits enjoyed by members of 
different unions, and some of the con- 


tracts have established only minimal 
improvements over the levels of the 
nonunion workers. On the whole, how- 


ever, the union member has a more fa- 
vorable position in the labor market 
than his nonunion counterpart, 

The outlook, on the basis of present 
indications, is for a continued divi- 


sion of the economy into union and non- 


union sectors, with unionism enjoying 
its greatest strength in the extractive 
industries, in the larger urban cen- 
ters, and within the larger establish- 
ments, It is not likely that’ the cur- 
rent dualism in wage and benefit levels 
will disappear soon. No study has been 
made of the actual operation of the 
clause under which newly hired workers 
are selected from a list of union-nomi- 
nated candidates. If this method of 
hiring should become strongly institu- 
tionalized, the more attractive employ- 
ment opportunities would be limited to 
those able to obtain union nominations, 
thereby reinforcing the dualism men- 
tioned above. 

The maintenance of traditional pater- 


nalistic benefits, such as paid time 
off for marriages, births, and deaths, 
has some negative aspects. It builds a 


of absenteeism into the 
and makes projections of 
unit labor costs somewhat difficult. 
The employer cannot reliably predict 
his work force .for a given day. En- 
ployers conceivably may be reluctant in 
such situations to make certain techno- 
logical adaptations. Moreover, when 
the time off for family events in com- 
bination with paid holidays and vaca- 
tions becomes substantial, productivity 
problems may be generated because of 
significant differences between total 
pay and pay for time actually worked. 
On the positive side, the traditional 
paternalistic benefits lend a degree of 
warmth to the impersonality of the mod- 
ern establishment, a consideration that 
may be especially important when large 
numbers in the work force are rural 


certain amount 
work bargain 


people adapting to life in an urban 
setting. 

One noteworthy result of these wage 
and fringe benefit practices is the 


relatively large share of total income 
that consists of other than basic sal- 
ary payments. In the terminology of 
the collective bargaining contracts, 
there is a significant difference be- 
tween salario (wage) and salario bAdsico 
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(base wage). A Ministry of Labor re- 
port on the automobile assembly indus- 
try indicates that about a third of the 
total benefit package is accounted for 
by nonwage items. 4/ This is approxi- 
mately what a 1966 industrial survey 
indicated for a large number of other 
manufacturing industries, As a payment 
method, the prevailing system is rel- 
atively clumsy since the income of the 
individual and labor costs for the firm 
are determined on the basis of so many 
different considerations. The system 
appears to be firmly embedded, however, 
and it is not likely that there will be 
a movement toward a _ simplified pay 
schedule, 





1/ The strong political cast of the 
Venezuelan labor movement has been de- 
scribed in a number of published works. 
See Robert J. Alexander, Organized La- 
bor in Latin America (New York, The 
Free Press, 1965), chap. 12; Alexander, 








The Communist Party of Venezuela (Stan- 
ford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 
1969); Chi-Yi Chen, Economfa Social del 
Trabajo (Caracas, Universidad Catolica 
Andres Bello, 1968), chaps. 8 and 9; 
Dagoberto Gonzalez and Jose Rodriguez, 
La Situacién Sindical en Venezuela 











(Caracas, 1968), 

2/ Venezuela has multiple 
rates. The export rate 
petroleum) is Bs4,48=US$1. 

3/ A number of agreements provide a 
night differential of 75 percent of pay; 
a few provide 100 percent. An official 


exchange 
(except for 


survey in 1964 indicated that 80 per- 
cent of the establishments in the 
sample (which employed over 100,000 
workers) paid a night differential 


higher than that required by law. 








4/ Estudio sobre _la _Contratacion 
Colectiva a nivel de la Industria de 
Ensamblaje Automotriz se gun los datos 





vigentes para el ano de 1968. Segunda 





Parte, Caracas, 1968, 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents. recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local index to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for’ their 
employees stationed abroad. An _ ex- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limita- 
tions to the indexes was. published in 
the October 1971 issue of Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, along with the complete 
list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
lished monthly. All questions regard- 
ing the indexes of living costs abroad 
should be directed to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics and Trade. Explanation 
of changes in indexes from one time 
period to another is not available. 








Indexes ot living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


Washington, D.C.=100 
J 

















Exchange U.S. 
a mael Government 
Count Numbe a 
Oo ry mber 
Unit per Rela- Index | Rela- Index — 
US$1 tive tive 
Afghanistan: Kabul......|Afghani| 86.50 65} 1/ 79 68 81 | Aug 71 
Canada: Winnipeg........ Dollar {1.00 100 103 92 94 |Sep 71 
Gabon: Libreville....... CFA 277 145 160 118 131 |Sep 71 
franc 
Jordan: Amman.......+++. Dinar |0.3570 79 96 78 94 |Sep 71 
Lesotho: Maseru........-. Rand 0.7092 79 85 75 81 Jul 71 
Uruguay: Montevideo..... Peso 370 68] 1/ 77 69 78 | Jun 71 
Venezuela: Caracas......| Bolivar|4.49 94 115 89 109 | Aug 71 




















1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 
Government index is higher than the 
local index. See "Relation Between 
Local Index and U.S. Government Index" 


on page 44 of the October 1971 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad. 





Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Allowances Program. 
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Japanese industrial relations: an 
interpretation. Nov.-Dec. 10-15. 
Peru. Military government adopts new 
measures regarding labor relations. 
Mar. 46-47. 
Sweden. Strikes and lockouts of govern- 
ment employees. June 19-20. 
Venezuela. Development of collective 


bargaining. Nov.-Dec. 18-23. 

West Germany. Metal industry wages 
settled on regional level. Mar. 29- 
30. 
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Labor Administration 








Philippines. Workmen's compensation 
benefits increase despite enforcement 
problems. Aug. 17-19. 

Romania. Agricultural pay system re- 
vised. Aug. 4-7. 

Spain. New Spanish syndical law stirs 
controversy. Aug. 7-9. 

Labor Force 

Arab Republic of Egypt. Labor force 

developments and plans. Aug. 10-11. 





Brazil. Japanese immigration contrib- 
utes to the Brazilian labor force. 
Apr.-May 80-83. 

Ceylon. Mission will study unemploy- 
ment. Feb. 13. 

Israel: 

Arab workers in Israel. July 1-9. 

Unemployment insurance introduced. 
June 23. 

Japan. Employment of women in the 
Japanese electronics industry. June 
7-12. 

Kenya. Committee studies unemployment. 
July 16-18. 

Lebanon. High unemployment. Oct. 23- 
24. 

Mexico. Employment, earnings, and pro- 
ductivity. Oct. 38-41. 

Swaziland. Employment in private sec- 
tor surveyed. Mar. 33-35. 

Upper Volta. Labor force surveyed. 
Mar. 35-36. 

Venezuela. Labor force grows in the 
Guyana region. June 26-29. 

Labor: General 

Regional: 

COINS meeting approves’ report on la- 
bor statistics in Latin America. 
Mar. 25-26. 

OECD holds meeting on social indica- 
tors. Mar. 27. 

Women's bureaus project gains momen- 
tum. Sept. 23-24. 





Labor: General--Continued 

Poland. Wages and income in Poland. 
Feb. 1-5. 

Romania. Agricultural pay system re- 
vised. Aug. 4-7. 

Thailand. Labor in northeast Thailand. 
Sept. 1-5. 

U.S.S.R. Public employment office ex- 
periment. Oct. 18-19. 

West Germany. Status of upper level em- 


ployees debated. July 14-16. 


Labor: Government Labor Policies 





France. 
Aug. 1-4. 

Guyana. Government nationalizes a Baux- 
ite enterprise. Oct. 36-38. 

Panama. Labor arm of Panamanian Govern- 
ment strengthened. July 21-22. 

Peru. Military government adopts new 
measures regarding labor relations. 
Mar. 46-47. 

Sweden. Government acts to curb unem- 
ployment. Oct. 17-18. 

Tanzania. Workers' participation in 
management increases. Feb. 14-15. 

United Kingdom. Striking workers chal- 


Profit-sharing developments. 





lenge British income policy. Feb. 6- 
8. 
Labor Legislation 

Austria. Parliament passes new labor 
laws. Nov.-Dec. 1-2. 

Brazil. New lawauthorizes an additional 
source of income for workers. Feb. 
15-17. 

Canada. Labor legislation highlights 
1971 spring session of parliament. 
Oct. 13-16. 


Congo (Kinshasa). A national employment 
service begins formal operations in 
Congo (Kinshasa). Jan. 11-12. 

Libya. New labor lawrestructures trade 
unions. June 24. 

Peru. Peru adopts extreme measures of 
agrdrian reform. Feb. 9-11. 


INDEX 
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Labor Legislation--Continued 





Spain. 
controversy. 


New Spanish syndical law stirs 
Aug. 7-9. 


Labor Migration 





Regional: 

Colombian migrants cross 
zuela. Apr.-May 73. 

El Salvador-Honduras migration stopped 
by war. Apr.-May 74-75. 

International migration and localiza- 
tion of employment in Africa south 
of the Sahara. Apr.-May 41-52. 

Labor migration creates problems and 
opportunities throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Apr.-May 69-72. 

Migrant workers in Western Europe. 
Apr.-May 1-11. 

Seasonal migration of agricultural 
workers causes problems in_ the 
Caribbean. Apr.-May 75-80. 

Arab Republic of. Egypt. Population 
pressure causes change in emigration 
policies. Nov.-Dec. 8-9. 

Australia. Australian immigration poli- 
cy. Apr.-May 54-59. 

Greece. Worker emigrants and returnees. 
Apr.-May 29-35. 

Israel. Immigrants absorbed. 
36-39. 

Japan. Japanese immigrationcontributes 
to the Brazilian labor force. Apr.- 
May 80-83. 

New Zealand. Immigration 
panded. Apr.-May 59-62. 

Philippines. Philippine migration bene- 
fits country. Apr.-May 62-67. 

South Africa. South Africa encourages 
immigration to meet labor shortage. 
Apr.-May 52-53. 


into Vene- 


Apr.-May 


program ex- 


U.S.S.R. Migration of labor in the 
Soviet Union. Apr.-May 11-18. 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslav workers abroad. 


Apr.-May 18-28. 


Labor Productivity 





Denmark. Labor shortages limit produc- 
tion potential. Feb. 12. 
Israel. Wages in 1970 rise 
production. Sept. 16-17. 
Mexico. Employment, earnings, and pro- 

ductivity. Oct. 38-41. 


more than 


Prices 


New Zealand. New Zealand institutes 
price controls. Jan. 14-15. 


Social Insurance 





France. 
16. 

Japan: 
Day laborers' health insurance cover- 

age increases. Oct. 34-35. 
Farm managers receive additional 
pensions. July 18-19. 

Malaysia. New workmen's compensation 
system being established. Nov.-Dec. 
15-17. 

Mexico. Revision of social security 
law widens contribution base and in- 
creases some benefits. Mar. 41-46. 

New Zealand. New Zealand's social se- 
curity system outlined. Mar. 16-24. 

Saudi Arabia. Social insurance and 
workmen's compensation in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Jan. 1-5. 


Retirement policies. Sept. 15- 


Sources of Information 





Regional. Annotated sources of informa- 
tion on labor and related subjects-- 
Near East and South Asia. June 32-41. 

Africa. Selected bibliography on Af- 
rica. Nov.-Dec. 25-36. 
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Sources of Information--Continued 





India: 

Annotated sources of information on 
Indian labor and allied subjects. 
Jan. 19-28. 

Annotated sources of information on 
Indian labor and related subjects. 
July 25-34. 

Yugoslavia. Selected bibliography on 
workers' management in Yugoslavia. 


Nov.-Dec. 37-40. 











Trade Unions--Continued 





Turkey. Changes in trade union legis- 
lation stir controversy. Mar. 30-33. 

U.S.S.R. Soviet labor policies of the 
24th party congress. Sept. 6-12. 

West Germany. Trade union membership 
developments. Aug. 9-10. 


Working Conditions 





Zambia. New agreement concluded in 


ini i Cry. ° -14. 
a mining industry Jan. 12-14 
Japan: Wages 
Employee compensation in Japan. Mar. 
9-15. . . , 
ices saaebitiade sail ptiit ptonet —— Wage determination. Oct. 
pensions. July 18-19. ha ; 
New Zealand. New Zealand's’ social se- "ae ee re - 
; ined. . 16-24. ; cab 
curity system outlined. Mar. 16-2 Congo (Kinshasa). Wages increased. 
Oct. 24-29. 
, Israel. Wages in 1970 rise more than 
Trade Unions production. Sept. 16-17. 
; bode ec F F Japan: 
Chile. Activities of agrarian unions Employee compensation in Japan. Mar 
and government reaction. Aug. 20-21. 9-15 ; : 
— Retirement policies. Sept. Shipbuilding workers' pay. Aug. 13-17. 
15-1 on ; Lebanon. Wages adjusted in refining 
Great Britain. Trade uniondevelopments company. Feb. 13-14 
in 1970. June 18-19. Mozambique. Minimum wages increased. 
Libya. New labor lawrestructures trade Aug. 11-13 
unions. June 24. : Poland. Wages and income in Poland. 
Somali Republic. Labor and _ social or- Feb. 1-5 
ganizations reestablished. Nov.-Dec. Tunisia. Workers' income increased. 
9-10. Sept. 17-19. 
Part Il. Country 
Europe and Canada Canada. Oct. 13-16. 
Denmark. Feb. 12. 
Regional. Jan. 9;Mar. 27, 28-29; Apr.- France. Aug. 1-4; Sept. 15-16. 
May 1-11. Great Britain. June 18-19. 
Austria. Nov.-Dec. 1-2. Italy. Oct. 16-17. 
Belgium. Sept. 13-15. Poland. Feb. 1-5. 
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Europe and Canada--Continued Africa--Continued 
Romania. Aug. 4-7. South Africa. Apr.-May 52-53; Nov .- 
Spain. Aug. 7-9. Dec. 10. 
Sweden. June 19-20; Oct. 17-18. Swaziland. Mar. 33-35. 
United Kingdom. Feb. 6-8. Tanzania. Feb. 14-15. 
U.S.S.R. Apr.-May 11-18; June 20-22; Tunisia. Sept. 17-19. 
July 10-14; Sept. 6-12; Oct. 18-19; Upper Volta. Mar. 35-36. 
Nov.-Dec. 2-4. Zambia. Jan. 12-14. 
West Germany. Ma@ar. 29-30; July 14-16; 
Aug. 9-10. 
Yugoslavia. Apr.-May 18-28; Nov.-Dec. East Asia and the Pacific 


4-8, 37-40. 


Near East and South Asia 





Regional. Mar. 1-8; June 32-41; Oct. 
20-23. 
Arab Republic of Egypt. Aug. 10-11; 


Nov.-Dec. 8-9. 


Ceylon. Feb. 13. 

Greece. Apr.-May 29-35. 

India: Jan. 19-28; July 25-34. 

Israel. Apr.-May 36-39; June 23; July 


1-9; Sept. 16-17. 


Lebanon. Feb. 13-14; Oct. 23-24. 

Saudi Arabia. Jan. 1-5. 

Turkey. Mar. 30-33. 

Africa 

Regional. Apr.-May 41-52; Nov.-Dec. 
25-36. 

Congo (Kinshasa). Jan. 11-12; Oct. 24- 
29. 

Kenya. July 16-18. 

Libya. June 24. 

Mozambique. Aug. 11-13. 


Somali Republic. Nov.-Dec. 9-10. 





Australia. Apr.-May 54-59; Oct. 30-34. 

Japan. Mar. 9-15; Apr.-May 80-83; June 
9-12; July 18-19; Aug. 13-17; Sept. 
19-21, 21-22; Oct. 34-35; Nov.-Dec. 
10-15. 

Malaysia. Nov.-Dec. 15-17. 

New Zealand. Jan. 14-15; Mar. 16-24; 
Apr.-May 59-62. 

North Korea. June 25. 

Philippines. Apr.-May 62-67; June 13- 
17; Aug. 17-19. 

Thailand. Sept. 1-5. 


American Republics 





Regional. Jan. 15-16; Mar. 25-26, 36- 
41; Apr.-May 69-72; 73; 74-75; 75-80; 
Sept. 23-24; Oct. 1-9. 

Brazil. Feb. 15-17; Apr.-May 80-83; 
July 19-21. 

Chile. Aug. 20-21. 

Guyana. Jan. 6-8; Oct. 36-38. 

Jamaica. Feb. 17-18. 

Mexico. Mar. 41-46; Oct. 38-41. 

Panama. July 21-22. 

Peru. Feb. 9-11; Mar. 46-47. 

Venezuela. June 26-29; Nov.-Dec. 18-23. 





Keep track of what’s going on abroad... 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD brings 
you articles and statistics based on reports 
from American Foreign Service posts and 
foreign publications from all over the world. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale 


E es of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional of- 
fices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1603-A Federal Building, Government Center, 
ston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001; 406 Penn Square Building, 
1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

13095; 219 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, I11. 60604; 1100 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex. 
75202; 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64106; and 450 Golden Gate Avenue, Box 36017, 
Sam Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 

“BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: 

a “Afghanistan (1969).......... $0.35 Korea (1969) 
Argentina (1968)... . -65 

Australia (1967)............ -45 

meetria (1963)... o<eawh es «ces -40 Libya (1966) 

B@igium (1970) ....ceseecce.s 1,00 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 
“Bolivia (1962)....... Mexico (1963) 

Botswana (1968)... Morocco (1964) 

Brazil (1967) i‘ 4 New Guinea (1964) 

Burma (1964) : ‘ New, Zealand (1967) 

Ceylon (1962) ° Nicaragua (1964) 

Chile (1968) 

Colombia (1962) 2 Pakistan (1964) 

Costa Rica (1962). a Panama (1970) 

Dominican Republic (1968)... m Peru (1968) 

Ecuader (1963) : Philippines (1963) 

El Salvador (1964), ; Saudi Arabia (1964) 

Ethiopia (1966) : Spain (1965) 

Greece (1968) A Sweden (1964) 

Guatemala (1962) ‘ meee. €1964)......ssceasebebeGae 
Guyana (1967) ‘ Thailand (1964) 

Haiti (1963) 3 Trinidad and Tobago (1967).... 
Honduras (1961) : Trust Territory of the 

Iceland (1970) : Pacific Islands (1970) 

India (1966) ¢ Tunisia (1965) 

Indonesia (1968) - Turkey (1963) 

Iran (1964) . United Arab Republic (1964)... 
Iraq (1962) 

Israel (1967) ‘ U.S.S.R. (1964) 

Jamaica (1967) -40 Venezuela (1961) 

Japan (1970) -65 Viet-Nam, South (1968) 

Jordan (1967) -45 Yugoslavia (1963) 
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Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20212; or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


*PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
*LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 
*LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 245 
*SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 

TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 


*Out of Print. 
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